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eral times catching Wad by one hind leg and giving Barney a 
chance to get up again. 

Several witnesses who climbed up and saw the fight over the 
high board fence corroborated this part of the statement by the 
workman. 

When I saw Barney after the fight he was lying in the chosen 
place he had driven Wad from, with all the puppies and bitches 
around him. — To be continued. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 1 

The Proto-Helvetians {continued). — The age of bronze shows 
a marked advance on preceding ages. The villages of that period 
were more extensive, the dwellings, as is shown by the planks 
and main timbers which still exist, larger. In each village there 
appears to have been an open place where work was undertaken 
that could not well be done indoors. The discovery on the sites 
of the lacustrine villages of Neuchatel and Bienne, of molds, 
crucibles, metal broken for the melting pot, damaged and half- 
repaired tools and weapons, is sufficient to disprove the theory 
that the workshops were on the land. There is reason to believe 
that the stations of the bronze age, unlike those of the stone age, 
were more or less contemporaneous. Except in unimportant de- 
tails, the remains of that period hitherto brought to light possess 
the same general features, and none of the villages appears to 
have outlived the others. 

Some of the swords of the bronze age are elegantly shaped 
and exquisitely worked. They were probably worn by the chiefs, 
and served rather as badges of authority than as weapons of 
offense. The form of them is that of a willow leaf, and their 
length varies from seventeen to twenty-three inches. The blades 
are generally ornamented with several parallel bands and fastened 
to the hilt with rivets. One of the finest specimens found at Lor- 
cas, in addition to the bands, is ornamented with a series of punc- 
tured lines, and the hilt, which is bossed in the center, has a short 
cross-guard. The total length of the blade is 23.89 inches (six- 
ty-seven centimeters), the hilt measures only eight centimeters. 
None of the hilts are much larger, and judging by the size of 
their weapons, the lake-dwellers must have had remarkably small 
hands. 

The hilt of a sword found at Mcerigen appears to have been 
ornamented with ivory or amber, and its blade of cast bronze is 
inlaid with thin plates of iron, the metal, which is now the com- 
monest of all, being in that age the most precious. The blades 
of all these swords are straight and pointed, and designed rather 
'for thrusting than for cutting. 

But the gem of Dr. Gross's collection is a steel sword found at 
Corcelettes. The fact that it is steel has been proved by analy- 

1 Edited by Prof. Otis T. Mason, National Museum, Washington, D. C. 
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sis, and the specimen is unique among lacustrine finds. The 
blade, which has suffered somewhat by fire, is 25.58 inches long, 
straight and pointed, and the waved lines with which it is embel- 
lished are evidently the work of some pre-historic engraver. Who 
were the forgers of this weapon is a question Dr. Gross dis- 
cusses at some length and, having regard to the undoubted skill 
of the Lacustrians as metal workers and to other circumstances, 
he leans decidedly to the opinion that it was wrought by them- 
selves ; yet seeing that no other arm of the same material has 
been found elsewhere, the correctness of this conclusion is per- 
haps open to doubt. Among the objects brought to light by the 
labors of Dr. Gross are bronze daggers, highly ornamented 
hatchets, chisels, gouges, knives, hammers, anvils, needles, tools 
for net-making, fishing-tackle, buttons, chains, spoons, spear- 
heads, arrow-points and rings, bracelets and other ornaments in 
great variety. Strange to say, saws, though they seem to have 
abounded in the stone age, are rarely found among the vestiges 
of the age of bronze. The total finds of them in the Swiss lakes 
do not exceed half a dozen, of which two are in the collection of 
Dr. Gross. One was found at Mcerigen, the other at Auvernier, 
and both appear to have been used as frame saws. Another in- 
teresting find was that of a distaff at Lorcas (a stone age station) 
and a bundle of linen yarn, which, if it were not slightly carbon- 
ized, might be passed off as having been spun yesterday. No 
remains of looms have been found, but the discovery of linen 
tissues in great variety proves that the Proto-Helvetians were 
adepts both in weaving and spinning. They were also skilled 
mat, net and basket makers. It might be going too far to affirm 
that the lake-dwellers wore shirts and employed laundresses, but 
it is a fact that there have been found, at Mcerigen, bronze studs 
exactly like the studs which now adorn the fronts of gentlemen's 
shirts, and double buttons in no way distinguishable from the 
solitaires used for fastening wristbands. Ornaments of gold are 
not often met with in the ruins of lacustrine villages ; neverthe- 
less, two plates of the precious metal, embellished with parallel 
lines, a double and a single spiral, and a twisted fillet, have been 
found at Mcerigen and Auvernier. The objects appear to have 
been used as collars, or, possibly, as badges of princely rank. 
The single spiral bears a striking resemblance to a spiral found 
by Dr. Schliemann in the ruins of Troy. Until the discovery, 
eleven years ago, of a bronze bit at Mcerigen, it was not suspected 
that the Proto-Helvetians added horsemanship to their other 
accomplishments, and even for some time afterwards, the find was 
looked upon as the product of a later age, which had found its 
way into the lake by accident. But the subsequent finding at 
Mcerigen, Corcelettes, and elsewhere, of bits, broken and entire, a 
chariot wheel and bones and skeletons of horses, put an end to 
all doubts on the subject. Some of the bits are remarkable speci- 
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mens of metallurgic art. One of them is a sample of the type 
still in common use, both in England and on the continent. The 
mouth-piece is jointed in the middle and twisted, the cheeks are 
furnished with " dees " for holding bridle and curb-chain ; and in 
shape and fashion the Proto-Helvetian bit differs hardly at all 
from the " snaffle " of English grooms and harness-makers. 
But it is much smaller (nine centimeters, 3 50 in. long.) than the 
modern bit, a fact which, together with the smallness of all the 
equine bones that have come to light, points to the conclusion 
that the horses of the bronze age were little, if any, larger than 
Exmoor ponies. 

Professor Virchow, to whom Dr. Gross has submitted the skulls 
found by him at Auvernier, declares that the brain capacity of the 
lake-men was equal to that of the men of our own time. Their 
conformation, their cerebral volume, the peculiarities of their su- 
tures, place them on an equality with the highest type of Aryan 
skulls. That people so richly gifted by nature should have suc- 
ceeded so remarkably in the struggle for existence, affords no 
grounds for surprise. There was nothing in common between the 
lacustrine communities and the savage tribes whom a fatal law 
condemns to extinction so soon as they come under the influence 
of a civilization higher than their own. The lake-dwellers pos- 
sessed a singular aptitude for progress, a rare capacity for adapting 
themselves to their environment, and making the most of their 
advantages. 

The skulls examined by Dr. Virchow are doubtless those of in- 
dividuals who fell into the water by accident, possibly at the time 
of the great fires in which nearly all the villages of the bronze 
age seem to have perished ; for the discovery at Auvernier of a 
place of sepulture, shows that the lake-dwellers disposed of their 
dead by laying them in the ground. This cemetery contained the 
bones of about twenty individuals, and the presence atnong them 
of stone and bronze articles, their positions on the lake shore, 
opposite a range of piles, leaves no doubt that the remains are of 
lacustrian origin. The appearance of the ground denotes the ex- 
istence of many other tombs ; but the cost of exploring them has 
hitherto hindered the making of further explorations. 

As touching the antiquity of the lake-dwellings of Proto-Hel- 
vetia, there is very little to be said. No medals, coins, or other 
relics, whereby the date of their erection can even be approxi- 
mately determined, have been found. It may, however, with cer- 
tainty be inferred, from the absence of anything Roman, that the 
lacustrian vanished from the scene before the appearance in Cen- 
tral Europe of the legions of the eternal city. According to the 
calculations of Von Sacken, moreover, the Necropolis of Hall 
stadt, which is admittedly more modern than the lacustrian sta- 
tions, dates from about 500 A. C, and as there is good reason to 
believe that several centuries elapsed between the destruction of 
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the lake-dwellings, and the making of the Necropolis, the former 
event must have come to pass 800 to 1000 years before the 
Christian era. The duration of the ages of stone, copper and 
bronze, is a matter of pure conjecture. All that can be regarded 
as certain, is that it was very long. In the opinion of Dr. Gross, 
and of other erudite Swiss antiquaries, several series of centuries 
— perhaps twenty or thirty — must have elapsed between the time 
when the first piles were driven into the beds of the Swiss lakes, 
and the time when lacustrine civilization reached its highest 
development. We shall probably not be far out, then, if we assign 
to the oldest of the lake-dwellings an antiquity of not less than 
six thousand years. — Contemporary Review, July, 1884.. 

Western Tribal and Local Names. — Recent investigations 
of a linguistic purport on the Western States and Territories have 
yielded many interesting results, which may be fully relied on, be- 
cause they were made and verified on the spot. Of tribal names 
we mention the following : 

Ridai, a tribe in Southern Texas, of unknown affinity. The 
Caddo term bidai means brushwood, thicket. 

Kichai, a tribe affiliated to the Wichita tribe ; from the Wichita 
term kitsa, water. The Wichita Indians call a Kichai Indian, 
Kietsash kuetsa, the Red river of Louisiana : Kitchka. 

The Caddo Indians once were in the habit of wearing nose- 
rings, and are still called by other tribes " Pierced-Noses." The 
Kayowe style them Mon-septi, the Comanches Nasomoni'hta ; 
"ring-nosed." They call themselves Assinai, which is the name 
of a populous tribe once seen in the center of Texas, by C. de la 
Salle (about 1683). 

The Cheyenne people is called Sie-nawo ne and Paka-nawo ne 1 
by the Comanches ; the first name : " striped feathers " refers to 
a headdress (siya feather), the other: "painted arrows" is de- 
rived from pak arrow, nabor " striped." The Kayowe name for 
that people, Ahiadl, is said to refer to their homes near cotton- 
wood trees. 

The Apaches of Arizona are called by the Comanches Hutashi 
or with the full form : Hutashi nap : moccasins turned tip at the 
toes. Ne ura'hto hutashi nap signifies : " I wear moccasins turned 
up," and a " pug-nose " is called mui tar; 

Among the local names we point out the following : 

Mobitee, a rising town in the Panhandle of Texas, is called so 
from the Comanche term : mobitai, walnut. Several creeks and 
rivers in the vicinity are called by the same name. 

Abilene, a town and railroad station of Northwestern Texas : 
from avelino, the Mexican name of the peccary or musk-hog, fre- 
quent in some portions of Texas and old Mexico. 

Ozark, the name of this ridge is of French origin, and a muti- 

1 Ne, or nem is the Cdmanche term [ox people. 
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lation of dots anx arcs, " wood for bows." The species of trees is 
the osage orange, used for bows and for making hedges; when 
cut green the wood never shrinks in seasoning. 

Skidlyville, name of a settlement in Arkansas, and of another in 
the Cha'hta Nation, Indian Territory. Probably derived from the 
French provisional term escalin, Spanish escalino, a coin twelve 
cents and a half in value. It is derived from the English shilling, 
and has passed into the Cha'hta language in the form : iskula. 

Prairiedanne, village in Arkansas: corrupted from French: 
Prairie dinde (d'Inde, coq d'Inde) or " turkey prairie." 

Sangamon river, Illinois ; a corruption of Saint Germain river. 

Chilocco, name of an Indian training school in northern part of 
Indian Territory, near Arkansas city. Named alter a streamlet 
in the vicinity, and representing the Creek term tchi-'lako, horse 
(" large deer "). 

Wolf river \% the name generally given by Indians of the Indian 
Territory to the North fork of the Canadian, near which Fort 
Reno is built. The Comanches call it, and the fort also, Issa 
hunubi (issa, wolf, hunub'h, river). — A. S. Gatschet. 

The History of Religion. — As now employed, the word re- 
ligion may be taken to include all human beliefs and actions with 
reference to the spirit world. Of course, in employing it, we shall 
be sometimes talking of creeds, again of conduct, a third time ot 
the organization of society into clergy and laity, and finally of the 
apparatus employed in all so-called religious actions. For the 
purpose of collecting and classifying all accessible information re- 
garding the subjects above-named, excluding controversy about 
dogmas, M. Guimet has established the Musee Guimet at Lyons, 
and founded the Revue de PHistoire des Religions, under the 
supervision of M. Jean Reville. The journal is of the highest 
scientific value, and proves its rights to a place in literature by 
closing its ninth volume, in its fifth year. 

The contents of this volume, in brief, are as follows: 

The Pratimoksha Sutra, from the Thibetan. M. W. Rockhill. 

The Ballad of Lenore in Greece. J. Psichari. 

Sacrifices of Carihage at the persecution of Decius. M. Massebieau. 

Review of Muller's " Greek Mythology." M. Reville. 

The great solar Goddess, Ama-Terasow Oho-kami. De Rosny. 

Belief in future life among the Jews. E. Montet. 

The Myth of Osiris. J. Lieblein. 

A great portion of the volume is devoted to reviews and Bib- 
liography. 

MICROSCOPY. 1 

The Brains of Urodela. — The following method of prepara- 
tion is extracted from Professor H. F. Osborn's papers 2 on the 
brains of American Urodela, and from a letter in which the 
details are more fully given. 

1 Edited by Dr. C. O. Whitman, Mus. Comparative Zoology, Cambridge, Mass. 
8 Proc. Acad. Nat. Sc. of Philadelphia, 1883, p. 178, and 1884, p. 262. 



